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SHAKESPEAEE AS HEALTH TEACHEE 

By JAMBS FREDERICK ROGERS, M.D. 

NEW HATBN, CONN. 

ACCOEDING to the notions of the age in which he lived, Shake- 
speare would hardly have been recognized as a "doctor of physic/' 
but from the twentieth century point of view he was, and is, a great 
physician. A curer of disease he certainly was not, but as teacher of 
mental and bodily sanity he has had a clientele that is numberless. 

So superior a mind must have had an aversion to the company of the 
average doctor of medicine of the time. Their " science," which he evi- 
dently sifted to the bottom, was largely nonsense, and their practise con- 
sisted chiefly in the indiscriminate letting of blood and the administra- 
tion of sundry traditionary, and not always safe, concoctions. Had he 
joined their ranks, however, and become a " curer of the body," Shake- 
speare would have allowed little to escape his keen senses in his study 
of the sick, and his weighing of signs and symptoms would have been 
made with nice judgment. Above all, he would have " understood " his 
patient — he would have had a rare insight into the condition of mind 
underlying or resulting from the bodily derangement and felt the im- 
portance of ministering unto " the immortal " as well as unto the cor- 
poreal part of his nature. At least he would have been honest and 
would have admitted as much, if the sick man needed more " the divine 
than the physician." 

Medical science in and about the year sixteen hundred was so limited 
and so steeped in astrology and metaphysics that its professional study 
could hardly have appealed to many, save those who delighted in one or 
the other of these vagaries. Indeed, metaphysics and astrology were 
necessary to fill up the great hiatus of ignorance of the body itself in 
health and disease. Neither of these speculative pursuits offered a very 
firm basis on which to establish the art of healing. Though much prog- 
ress had been made in gross anatomy, the compound microscope had yet 
to be invented and the science of physiology was, as yet, practically a 
blank book. The processes of digestion were vaguely understood, but 
there was complete ignorance of respiration and of circulation, and the 
brain was only coming to be recognized as the seat of consciousness. 
There was as yet but a hazy guess at the nature of infectious disease. 

Practitioners of physic still leaned heavily, for support of their 
otherwise usually supportless practises, upon the ancients. " Thus saith 
Galen" or "so rules Hippocrates" was prefixed to most medical for- 
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mulse. The ascendancy of Galen was especially complete in England. 
True, the name of Avicenna was not unknown, and the learning of the 
Arabians was not wholly neglected. A lively leaven of independence of 
authority had also been set working in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the audacious Paracelsus (mentioned by Shakespeare in " All's 
Well that Ends Well") who dared to proclaim that his shoe buckle 
knew as much as all the ancients, and, what was more modest and vastly 
more important, declared that he, as well as they, could study nature 
first hand. It is evident that some of the English men of medicine 
were equally free from the trammels of tradition, for William Harvey 
was but fourteen years younger than Shakespeare. But, among all but 
a few, Galen was the medical god; the normal condition or "temper- 
ament " of the body was believed to depend upon the right mixture of 
the four elusive elements of the Greek thinkers — hot, cold, moist and 
dry — while from faulty proportioning of these there arose " distempers," 
and from distempers, under certain external conditions of food, of air, 
or more subtle phenomena, there developed disease. 

Ailments — their cause and cure — were then, as now, matters of com- 
mon conversation. Each man diagnosed his neighbor's complaint and 
suggested his own favorite remedy. There were even popular health 
books — and not bad ones. The " Castell of Helth," probably the first of 
these, was compiled (chiefly from Galen) in 1554 by no less a person 
than Thos. Elyot, Knight, privy councillor to Wolsey, intimate of Crom- 
well, etc. Its publication aroused the ire of the profession because of 
the sacrilege of the translation into the vernacular, because the trans- 
lator was a layman, and for less worthy reasons. Fifty years later, 
when Shakespeare's earlier plays were leaving the press, Thomas Cogan, 
a humble physician and teacher, published the " Haven of Health, made 
for the comfort of Students." Shakespeare may have glanced through 
this work, which displayed some little wit and good sense, but for the 
material of which the author acknowledged himself much indebted to 
Master Elyot, "his Castell of Helth." 

Then, as now, however, it was not so much the invention of cures 
for its ailments that was most needed for humanity, but an insight into 
the cause, and, therefore, into the prevention of disease. In London 
and in the village of Stratford (were rural conditions worse than urban 
then, as they usually are now?) men lived in the most filthy fashion, 
and they unwittingly reaped the consequences of their uncleanliness. 
Even John Shakespeare, father of the dramatist, well-to-do chief magis- 
trate though he became, was fined for having a dunghill in his front 
yard. The condition of the rest of his premises is not pleasant to con- 
template, and yet it is said that his illustrious son, in his first year, 
escaped the plague which carried off one sixth of the population of Strat- 
ford, only because his home was the most comfortable and sanitary in 
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the place. To the older scourges of unsanitary Europe, there had been 
recently added by the voyagers to new worlds some new plagues. Not- 
able among these acquisitions was syphilis, which wrought havoc among 
all classes, and which, despite its own tendency to self-destruction and 
the brilliant work of modern medicine, still reaps a plenteous and 
hideous harvest of death and deterioration. 

Whether Shakespeare's home surroundings saved him as an infant 
from his first experience with the plague, it allowed him opportunity for 
the fullest unfolding of his bodily powers, and gave him the apprecia- 
tion of the feeling of health. He lived in a village of less than fifteen 
hundred inhabitants ; there was a river in which to fish and swim, and 
there were inviting fields over which to rove and hunt with horse and 
hawk and hound. He could draw a "good long bow" and was well 
practiced in self-defense with quarterstaff and sword. That he made 
use of his opportunities for physical education is evidenced by the lines 
of autobiography scattered through his plays. 

His stay in the public school was brief, and his health was unaffected 
by study. Cogan found that students then " be commonly valetudinary, 
that is sickly." Shakespeare did not belong to this class. His was a 
"lusty" youth, which led, by suitable living (despite some probable 
excesses and escapades), to a lusty age, for it is not believable that one 
who looked with so rare and philosophic vision at the strutters upon 
life's stage, could himself have been guilty of much of their weakness. 
Besides, the very great man is seldom given to dissipation. There is 
too much else for him in life. 

In Shakespeare's earlier plays there is (saving the introduction of 
Pinch the " hungry, lean-faced villain " and quack into " The Comedy 
of Errors") little mention of physic and less of physicians, and he 
seems to have, in or out of his plays, no use for the services of a doctor 
of physic. He was approaching the age of sedentariness, however, had 
already learned that "unquiet meals make ill digestion," and perhaps 
other experiences of minor bodily ills followed and aroused his especial 
interest in such matters. At any rate, after 1597 the words "physic" 
and "physical," used often in the general sense of something salutary, 
appear frequently. 

In "Henry the Fourth" (1597-1598) Shakespeare exhibits con- 
siderable knowledge of medical matters, Falstaff furnishing the material 
of his public clinic. He pictures accurately the bodily changes of senil- 
ity; he mentions apoplexy, the gout, the pox (syphilis), and epilepsy; 
and in speaking of grief a3 leading to apoplexy he makes Falstaff say, 
" I have read the cause of its effects in Galen." The remark of Prince 
Henry 

If he be sick 

With joy, he will recover without physic, 
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shows his observation of the effects of mental states on bodily, and vice 
versa. 

Shakespeare's interest in "physic" and his intimacy with physicians 
may have been simultaneous ; perhaps the latter preceded the former. 
His opinion of the average doctor of the day is presented in probably 
a not much exaggerated way in his Doctor Cains, in " The Merry Wives 
of Windsor " about the year 1600. This and the plays of the next four 
years are full of fun and sarcasm at the expense of the profession, with 
little hint that there might be in it any but charlatans and ignoramuses. 

Will you cast away your child on a fool and a physician? 

He hath abandoned his physicians, madam; under whose practices he hath 
persecuted time with hope. 

Throw physic to the dogs. 1 11 none of it. 
Sir Toby. 

Sot, did'st see Dick Surgeon, sot? 
Clown,. 

O, he's drunk, Sir Toby, an hour agone; his eyn were set at eight i' the 
morning. 

These were not expressions wholly respectful to the learned practitioners 
of medicine and surgery. 

In "Troilus and Cressida" he again shows much familiarity with 
the bodily ailments of the age. By the time he wrote "Lear" and 
"Macbeth" (1605) he had evidently come upon more worthy material 
in the medical profession. The doctors of these plays are large-minded, 
sympathetic, and unhampered by tradition, above all exhibiting keen 
appreciation of the phenomena of mental aberration and a readiness to 
admit the fact that 

. . . this disease is beyond my practice. 

It was not the habit of the majority of the doctors of physic to admit 
that they could not cure insanity, or anything else, by some material 
means. Shakespeare recommends for such patients rest, sleep, and a 
removal of " the means of all annoyance " ; his decision concerning Lady 
Macbeth, 

More needs she the divine than the physician, 

foreshadows, by three centuries, the general popular and professional 
agitation concerning the value of mental treatment of nervous disorders. 
Shakespeare had full opportunity at hand for the study of insanity 
in many of its forms — the great majority of those afflicted were abroad 
in the land, though the more violent were chained in loathsome prisons 
or confined in little better " asylums." Far down into the seventeenth 
century the cause of insanity was laid at the door of demonology and 
witchcraft, and it is to be remembered that hospitals for the insane and 
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their humane treatment date back little more than a half century. Like 
a true scientist, Shakespeare shows chief interest in the border-line 
cases; and, to this day, the critics, after close examination of his most 
famous study, " Hamlet," have been unable to say whether the subject 
was or was not insane. The dramatist would probably have said that he 
was both. Shakespeare must have had a deep fellow feeling for the in- 
sane, especially for those so near to mental health. There must have 
been, beneath his careful delineations, more than mere art for arf s sake, 
and there was painstaking truthfulness not in exhibiting some spectac- 
ular cures but in lauding the effects of the commonplace influences of 

Our foster-nurse of nature 
and of 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of eare. 

Not only did he warn against the conditions which push men across 
that narrow and invisible line which forms the boundary between sanity 
and insanity of the mind, but, as Mr. Eolfe said, Shakespeare "went 
out of his way " as a playwright to preach, even to the warning against 
the danger from a common cold, the gospel of bodily health. 

In Coriolarms (1606) he gives a considerable number of lines to the 
subject of the interdependence and need of harmony among the organs 
of the body. The other structures rebelled against the stomach and 

accused it: 

That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midst o' the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labor with the rest. 

"True it is," quoth the belly, 

"That I receive the general food at first, 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Because I am the storehouse and the shop 

Of the whole body: but if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart — to the seat o' the brain; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 

From me receive that natural competency 

Whereby they live." 

We are strongly reminded of Shakespeare's greatest contemporary, Cer- 
vantes, who makes his hero say to Sancho " The health of the whole body 
is tempered in the laboratory of the stomach." Was Shakespeare fa- 
miliar, at the time, with Don Quixote ? 

The dramatist more than once called attention to the result of tak- 
ing too much food into the stomach, for 
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Fat stomachs have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 

Falstaff is, in himself, an eloquent sermon on temperance. 

Drunkenness received no gentle rebuke from Shakespeare's pen. 

What's a drunken man like, fool? 
asks Olivia of Teste in "Twelfth Night" (1601). 

Like a drowned man, a fool and a madman. One draught above heat 
makes him a fool; the second mads him; and a third drowns him. 

and in " Othello," Cassio bewails at length the folly of his intemperance. 

Oh God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains! that we should, with joy, pleasance, revel and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts! ... To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pres- 
ently a beast! O strange! Every inordinate cup is unblest, and the ingredient 
is a devil. 

Shakespeare paints the picture of the victim of venereal disease with 
no sparing of pigment and with no uncertain sweep of the brush. He 
even goes to the pains (not for the sake of creating a sensation) of 
exhibiting the foulness and baseness of the "sty" where 

Diseases have been sold dearer than physic. 

It is in this same play, "Pericles" — nearly his last — that Shake- 
speare describes his ideal physician, or some real doctor of physic whom 
he admires. Possibly he had in mind his son-in-law John Hall; but 
Shakespeare himself was most worthy of the lines : 

'Tis known, I ever 

Have studied physic. Through which secret art, 

By turning o'er authorities, I have 

(Together with my practice) made familiar 

To me and to my aid, the blessed infusions 

That dwell in vegetatives, in metals, stones; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That Nature works, and of her cures; which doth give me 

A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags 

To please the fool and death. 

Shakespeare was not a student of sanitation, for the sources of infec- 
tion, other than in a most hazy way, were as yet unknown. Had he 
lived to-day he might have pointed a telling finger at our public and 
private uncleanliness. It is probable that he was the victim of filthy 
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conditions at Stratford, for he died of a fever of not long duration. 
Doubtless he was, in this illness, ministered to by his son-in-law who 
had gained an enviable reputation as a physician and was much sought 
after by "those of more than ordinary understanding" and even by 
" such as hated him for his religion." 

Though he died at fifty-two, Shakespeare had, according to the 
reckoning of Montaigne, a quarter century earlier reached, for that 
time, a good old age. Probably had it not been for some unavoidable 
cause, his superior physique, his appreciation of health, and his tem- 
perance would have preserved him many years more. He had, however, 
completed his work, for he had ceased to write, so far as we know, two 
years before his end. 

He would not have considered himself a physician, but in the most 
important sense of being a teacher of health he stands among the first 
of that goodly company of non-professionals : Plato, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Montaigne, Bacon, Locke, Addison, Wesley, Franklin, Carlyle, Beecher, 
Spencer, and others who, by both precept and practise, have been our 
greatest preachers of the gospel of health. As a minister to the mind, 
and, through it, to the fragile machinery through which it works, he has 
no peer. 



